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Tour to Stourhead, with some interesting Fragments of 
Shakespeare. 


Continued from Page 299. 
My pear CuARLes, Stourhead, November 8, 18—= 


Great deal of the day was consumed, as we could not be said to 
go over our ground cursorily, for we were so fortunate as to 
join a lady and gentleman who in their way to Bath had stopped that 
morning to see Stourhead. The gentleman seemed a great amateur 
and critic in pictures, and was very diffuse in bis commenis on the 
different masters, seemingly with perfect Knowledge of his subject ; 
and to this accident, perhaps, you are indebted for such an account 
of the pictures asI have given you. He gave us several curious 
anecdotes of the different painters, particularly these of our own 
country ; he said Wilson was originally a portrait-painter, and that 
it was to Canaletti at Venice,who first discovered his talent for land- 
scape, and encouraged him to apply to thatline, that we owe the 
boast of having produced so celebrated an artist; and yet solow was 
the taste for painting in Wilson’s early time, that he heard from the 
only pupil that Wilson ever had, a Mr. Jones, that Cock the auc- 
tioneer, the Christie of that day, for one of Wilson’s best pictures, 
that now would fetch five hundred pounds, could get no more (and 
thought that a great price) than ten pounds. 

Finding that the library, of which we had heard so much, was 
occupied by the learned Baronet the whole morning, the day having 
proved unfavourable to the sports of the field, butthat the following 
day it might be seen, we attended out connoisseur companien and 
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his lady to their chaise, and after traversing the lawn, then sprinkled 
with a flock of South Down sheep, from one lodge to the other, both 
possessing a character of the most clegant simplicity, we returned to 
our inn to order dinner, meaning, while that was getting ready, to 
make use of the little daylight lett in a stroll not too distant; yet the 
weather not improving, but growing worse, we were obliged to limit 
our operations of the day to what we had already seen, and reconcile 
ourselves to confinement for the rest of it within doors, as it began to 
snow. lLlowever, we bad this satisfaction, thatour accommodations 
were something more than comfortable ; the res cu/inaria, were we 
even epicures, not objectionable ; and the wine most excellent ; 
over which, after shutting out the storm, with the aid of a_ fine fire 
of Radstuci: coal, we truly enjoyed ourselves. We conversed on 
various topics ; and among others, fetch candles, ghosts, Welch 
language, and literary impostors, hada shave of discussion. Having 
exhausted our stock of conversation, we betook ourselves to our 
journals and particular studies ; Jones, to arrange his botanical ac- 
quisitions ; and I, to examine my late purchase ot the Shakespcarian 
manuscripts, and finish the perusal of Sir Richard Hozre’s ‘Tour 
through Ireland, the companion of my travels. 

Among the fragments ascribed to Shakespeare, [have been much 
struck with several of the little poetical pieces, full of quaint and 
brilliantconceits, and smacking strongly of the great dramatist’s 
playful manner. But the most interesting portion of it consists of 
letters that passed between him, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Lord Southampton, Richard Sadleir, Henry Cuffe, &e. ; 
part of a journal,like most journals, carried on for a month together, 

then suspended duringa period of four or five years ; and memoirs 
of his own time written by himself. Some of the items ure uncom- 
monly curious, as they give you not only the costume oi the age he 
lived in, but let you into his private and domestic life, and the ru- 
diments of his vast conception. As the volume professing itself to 
be a transcript of an old manuscript collection found in a siate of 
such decay as to render it necessary, on account of a curious process 
made use of, to sacrifice the original to the copy, is prefaced with a 
short history of its discovery, and the proofs of its authenticity ; I 
believe I shall, ifever I succeed in my Hulfordd adventure, and have 
leizure to arrange it, publish the whole ; yet in the mean time I will 
not so far tantalize you as not to treat you with a specimen of this 
curious farrago, but shall tack on to this letter a small sample of the 
prose and verse. 

Preparing to retire, I have closed the Irish tour, and am induced, 
from a passage I have just been reading, to ask you if the disgraceful 
custom of taking vails, censured in it, is so generally prevalent: with 
you. Sir Richard Hoare says, “ It has been justly remarked, and 
with credit to the higher class of soci: ty in Ireland, that it is casicr 
for a stranger to find his way iato their houses than out of them. 
Abolish the vale parting token which the menial servants in many 
houses expect, and Irish hospitality is complete.” But I fear that 
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it is not in Ireland alone that this most illiberal of all customs is 
found to obtain. Notwithstanding the abolition of it in many houses 
over England, to my knowledge, as it is not universal, the root of the 
evil remains, and like all noxious growth, is known to spread apace, 
To get rid of it effectually, the whole kingdom must concur in a 
resolution to extirpate it, for, if but one fibre is left, it will again pro- 
pagate. I: is in vain for one spirited farmer to use every possible 
method to rid his land of moles, if his neighbours around are not 
equally attentive, and disposed to combat the evil; and so it is with 
respect to vails ; the rooting it out should become a national object, 
or the inconvenience will never be removed. The gentlemen of 
Norfolk once, at the great session, took it into consideraticn, and at 
that public season of meeting fellon such resolutions as freed the 
county from this odious tax on hospitality. Ob! that all counties 
would follow such a laudable example ! 

My botanical companion, as well as myself, is more under the in- 
fluence of the poppy than any other plant, at present ; so adieu for 
to night, and believe me ever 
Your’s, &c. 


Out of a Manuscript Collection of Pieccs in Prose and Verse,’ said 
to be written by Shakespeare to his Wife and others. 


With a Ringe in Forme of a Serpent, a Gift to his Beloved Anna, from 


Withinn this goulden circlette’s space, 
hie yvorie fingers form'd to clippe, 
How mane tender vows have place, 
Seal’d att the altaur on mie lippe. 


Then as thie finger it shall presse, 
' bee its magicke not confined, 
And led this sacred hoope noe lesse 
Have force thie faithfull hart to binde. 


Nor though the serpent’s forme it beare, 
Ewbleme mie fond conceipt to sute, 
Dred thou a foe in ambushe theare 
To tempt thee to forbidden frute, 


The frute that Hymen in our reche 

By Heven’s first commaund had placed, 
Holy love, withouc a breche 

Ot anie law maie pluck and taste : 


Repeted taste ~and yet the joye 
Of sucha taste will neaver cloie, 
So that our appetits wee bringe 

Within the cumpass of this ringe. 


A Letter inscribed “ to Mistress Judith Hathwaye, with mie Hartie 
Commendations. 


Goop Cozen Jupitn, 


Jam out of necessite to enact the part of secretaric to my wile, or 
2kR2 
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shee would have payd her owne dett ; for ia trying to save a little 
robin from the tiger jaws.of puss, her foot slipped, and her right 
wriste therebie put out of joynte, which hath bin soe ‘paynfull as to 
bring on a feaver, aud has left her dellicat frame verie weake and 
faeble, wherefore I have taken her a countrie loging, in a house ad- 
Joining the paddock of Sir Waulter Rawleigh, at Iselinton, where that 
gicat man shut in, often regales himself with a pipe of his new plant 
called tibacca, ina morning, whilst the whole world is too narrowe 
for his thought, whiche [ hear helpeth it muche, and may be said 
for a trueth to enable him to drawe light from smoke. In an evnyng 
he sumtyines condesends to fumigate my rurale arboure withe it, and 
betweene evrie blast makes newe discovries, and contrives newe set- 
telmentes in mie lyttle globe. Mie Romeo and Juliett, partlie a 
chield of yours, for in its cradle you had the fondlyng of it, is now 
oute of leding strynges, and newlie launched into the world, and will 
shorthe kiss your faire band. [think mie nurse must remynd you 
ofould Debborah, at Charlecot ; | owne she was mie moddel; and 
in mie apotticary you wiil discover ould Gastrell, neere the churche 
at Stratiord; but to make amendes for borrowing him for mie scene, 
1 have got him sevrall preserved serpents, stuffed byrds, and other 
rare foraign productions, from tbe late circumnavigators. 

Thankes for the brawne, which younge Ben, who supped last nighte 
with us, commended bugelie, Lis stomach prooving he did not flater, 
and drank the helth of the provyder in a cupp of strong Stratford. 

You are a good soule for moistning mie mulberric tree this 
scorching wether, the which you maye remembre that I planted 
when last with you, rather too late, after the cuckow had suug on 
Anna’s birth daie, and } hope you may live to gether berries from it, 
but not continew unwedded til then, 

Have you got my litte] sonnet on planting it? for if you have not, 
it is lost, like a thousand other scraps of mie pen. And sve poor 

Surton, my ould schoolmaster, is gone to that “ bourne from which 
no traviller returns :” F fancy 1 still see him, when every Munday 
morning, as was constantlie his custome, he gave a new pointe to his 
sprygges of byrch, growen blunted in the service of the forgone weck: 
a practice felt throw the whole schoole, from top to bottome  . 


You maie soone look to hear from your crippled kinswoman, whose 
limm is muche restored by Sir Christopher Hatton’s poultise ; soe 
fare thee well, and lett us live in your remembraunce, as you as- 
suredlie doe in that of your sinceare and loving Cozen. 
Witrtiam SuaksrPerr. 
From my Lodging at Isclinton, June 12mo, 155. 





REFLECTION. 

T frequently happens that imagimary evils, and imaginary con- 
tempts, torment the mind almost as much as real ones, and this 

is frequently the case with well-educatcd and well-disposed persons. 
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THE EXMOOR COURTSHIP. 


With a Paraphrase in modern English Verse, 
Continued from Page 264. 


Marg. Bet, es et true,be zure?| Pest. Ah me ! as true must L thy words believe, 
lO fous some well-wrought { ile my ears Seccive ? 
And, True! Ola! yes, ee Cel. No question, waicen, of the trath renains— 
es olways look to thate.  Look,}"* By their conmaaid whe rol A eadia’s plains,” 
vee, tes here in prent—Lissen |See, here 'tis satt—* memorial of the crume 
according to order. Thav « 1} fhe fret recorded stancs to future time,” 

ways prented ou what's tru) At this L bade each idie doubt avieu; 

mun. Es take care to zee tha'| Phey newer wiisess to a iaet unin 


‘ 





whau es bort en. Past. While [to seek my Ationsisge, 
Marg. Wull, wull, read et Be thine th. clingten’d joy that flows from woe, 

and clicll 2’ up to Zester. DCENE—A suapy Bower 
Scexne—lue Cuameper. Athenais—-To kev entess Pastura. 

Te Thomezin,- -enter Marger Past. No more my Atheuris, Drepine 
Marg. Ob, Zester Trraziu || At hopes delusive-—Celaion is mine 





odd, ee es 2 come: along, and) Len now, with wt disguise, the feitifal south 
vath and trath hrath a put vor! eg'd bis expected suit, and pledge’ bis truth— 
tha quesson to ma a’ ready.—|Verchance, when at Apollo’s sacreu tane 

Es veiiy believe tha banes wjli|Veryouths and maidens mect—ajocund train, 
gin next Zendey.—Tes oll es} The swain betore t.em will avow his chuice, 

ho vor.—Beet es tell en, marry| Vet, in my secret soul the’ T rejoice, 
atheka! ead tell en dowurees|} With tain reluctance to his suit, L ery, 

es chant marry. tha best man i: jin wedlock I'd o’en scepter'd kings deny. 
Sherwill Hundred, Bet. dos!}But wha [now impart to none reveal ; 
tha hire ma, Zester ‘Yemzen:| Thy fips, let the still powes of silence seal ; 
dont’t ye be a tabb otha tonsue| The first, at least the nest succeeding day, 
inwhat cham a going to zey,|-Vicn we to Pharbus adoration pay, 

and chell tell tha zomething | Vil jie, as our Accadian laws ordain, 














The banes, cham amost zur |Proclaim his future spouse within the hallow’d fune. 
will o’in ether a Zindey or alSey, is there in our wide stretch’d region seen 
Zindey zinneert to vardest.—| \ face more lovely, a more graceful mien ? 


Es net aboo two and twonty ;|Yet in his cheek tho’ youth’s gay blossom dweils, 
a * spicy vellaanda vitty vello|He in each art and manly sport excels 
vor erny keendest theng.—-| Damon thoa knows’t—and Damon oft is named 
Thee know’st [o Lozegood, es As far beyond our swains for be anty famed ; 
reckow’d a vitty vella: Pog ‘| But when my shegherd by his side isseen, 
es a t zvoterly vella to Andra ! \ vulgar look is his,and awkward wien. 
there’s no compare. | «ih. Hence with such wiles,dissembling maiden, 
_ Lom. Go, ya wicked counte: why 
vit! why dost see so agenst thy) V hat thy he srt prompts should thy telse tongue deny? 
meend ? end whan a put vore |When he the wishes of his soul made known, 
the quesson tell en tha wadsent| Why with vain artifice conceal thy own ? 
marry !~~Bezides, zo vur es tha] \Wheretore reject bis honest suit? beware, 
Knaw’st, ha wmurt take pip o |Lest he thy words unkind no lonyer bear, 
and ¢ meach off, and come no} And, stung with anger, to some distant shore 
more || unearst the. |Retire,and never, never see thee mere, 
Past. Hence, simple-minded maid! in whom I 
Verg. Go ya Alkitotle! ya find 
gurt voolish§ trapes ! Dest thee} A woman’s stature, but an infant mind, 
thenk a beleev'd ma, whan es|Const thou, when | denied bis suit, suppose 
zed chudent marry! Ex es neijile thought denial trom dislike arcse? 
ro © zurt a baked nether. Vo | \ bashtul virgin’s heart he better knows. 
why - Es wudent be too vur-/With cager hasiet’ accept the proffer'd vow, 
ward nether 5 tor thau eemuri| Nor maidentood nor decency ailow, 
dra back.—No, no; vor of!/Ee’n be, my Celadon, might disapprove 
whot’s zed,eshope tha Dan «| too prompt an offer of my virgin love, 
wull go in, es av, next Zen-|But yet in seorn the’ I his suit deni d 
dey.—And vath, ** nit’s du itl Fran thee my secret soul T neves hide). 
valloverthe Desl:, and wont ti{Should he before the swains and wa dens gay, 
thir ma, nor yeet burst m | Avow his chuice un Phabas’ testive day, 
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hones. n’if they don’t g'in by (Huwe'r by shame or by caprice possest, 
Zindey zinveert, chell tH the) No dreadful pangs will ayenize my breast, 
in short company, es chel {Lt then, or at the testival which soon 
vor’st ma heart.—Betes must] husaes, before the now-increasing moon 
come down to en: vores by es}Runs halt ber periud, Celadon retrain 
zel oll Les while. lo name Pastora in the hallow’d tane, 
lo thee in hovest confidence L speak, 
This heart, this throbbing heart will surely break ; 
Adicu,lov'd maid! tis time I should be gone, 
I leit my shepherd by the porchalone. 
NOTES. 

* « Special and clever in any kind of business ;” the latter word may be traced 
to the Belgin vitten, to vit. 

+ “* Lubberly.” 

¢ Go off secretly and clandestinely.—The boy, schoolboy, or apprentice, who 
absents himself without leave is called a mitcher universally in Devonshire. The 
common people in Gloucestershire call a notorious truant—“ a blackberry 
mouc her.” 

« Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries ?” 
1 Hen. 4 Act 2. Scene 2. 

|| Or aneast-— near,” from the Anglo Saxon. 

§ To trapes or trapse up and down, meant to saunter in an idle lazy manner. 
Hence the noun trapes. from the Teut. trabea, to walk about. A drab proceeds in 
the same manner from the Belgic drabben. 

| Soft. ** Aud if, 

+ “ To have the bauns of matrimony thrice called,” which being done, it was 
usual for the minister in some places tothrow the paper over the desk into the 
clerk’s pew, who sat under him : as signifying, accurding to the phrase, that they 
were calléd.cut, and the parties had nothing to do now bot to be married, 
$t To frighten, perhaps from the Latin terrere, or Anglo Saxon. 


To be continued, 
———EE_= 
MY COUNTRY CQUSIN. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


“Wy at a pretty morning I haye have made of it!” exclaimed 
my cousin Bob, who had arrived the day before from the 
country. How do you mean?’ said I. “ Why I have been hoaxed 
and queered and gammoned by every body, from the Jew boy up to 
the gawdy . [knowwhat.” ‘ Relate,’ said J, smiling; for be 
appeared all in a flurry, and somewhat ridiculous. 

* Inthe first place, as | was going to look at my horses, a fellow ran 
against me, and smeared my new drab great coat. You unmannerly son 
of a—bad woman, exclaimed I, [’tis my country cousin who is speak- 
yng] do you know whol am? ‘ Know who you are? answered the 
rascal; * No. Mayhap Giles Jolter from Warwickshire.’ So 
Jaughing, and lolling his tongue out of his mouth, he passed on. At 
the same moment a mud cart crossed me, just as I was going after 
the fellow to give him a touch of my hand whip, aad splattered me 
allover. I told my mind pretty freely to the driver, who made a 
swell of his cheek by tucking his tongue into it, and cried, ‘ Johnny 
Raw, when did you come to town?” I'll commit you by=, cried I; 
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I’m a magistrate. ‘ Anda fool,’ says the fellow; ‘ vy, I'll box you 
for your estate :” so saying, he off with bis coat. Now as 1 am a bit 
ofadab that way, I thought that I'd indulge him a litte, and that 
he'd find an ugly customer. So, giving my coat to a well dressed 
gentleman, I squared, and stood up to him like a man. 

“ *Tlc’s beneath you notice,’ cried a grave gentleman, dressed in a 
suit of mourning, with powdered hair, and green spectacles; * don’t 
dirty your fingers with him; he's beneath your notice. And vou, 
sirrah, if you don’t ask the gentleman’s pardon, this minute, I'll take 
the number of your cart, and have you fined ; i saw yon splash the 
gentleman on purpose, and that’s a breach of the peace.” ‘ I humbly 
ax your pardon,” says the rascal. Why then, says I, all malice is 
over. So I tarned round to put on my coat, but—the well dressed 
sharper was off with it. * Stop thief,’ says the carman ; ‘ IH catch him 
but where can I bring the coat to your Honour? To that tivery 
stable, [ replied, pointing to where my horses stand. 

«TIL accompany you,’ said the elderly gentleman in black, 
Many thanks, said I; and, when I have got my coat, I should be 
happy to offer you a sandwich and a glass of Madeira, The gentle. 
man stopped a quarter of an hour; but the carman did not return, 
So he made his excuses, that he could not remain any longer,and left 
me, exchanging cards, and promising to call upon me. I read his 
card, ‘ Sir John Jones, Adelphi Hotel.’ You ‘do me honour, Sir 
John,’ said I, offering him my hand. 

“ Atthis moment the carman came up. ‘ Very sorry, your 
Honour,’ said he, ‘ but the rascal is too nimble for me.’ I put my 
hand in my pocket to give bim half a crown, when—lo and behold 
you, my pocket was picked of fourteen pounds, besides silver, my 
grandmother's gold ring, my watch, a receipt for making blacking, a 
gold pencil case, and my gardening knife. The devil is in Londen! 
cried I. Why what a burning shame! Botany Bay must be Ict louse in 
this quarter of the town; and—would you believe it? (addressing 
himself more emphatically to me) all the grooms and ihe ostler barst 
out alaughing. D—n ye all, cried 1, and smacked my whip at’em ; 
on which they ran off, one crying to another, * What a green horn! 
* What a young one!’ ‘ What a spooney!’ ‘ Whata cake! and’ 
I don’t know what all. 

“* J now sent my groom for my bottle green hunting frock, and 
mounted my famous roan—cost me two hundred; my man riding 
thorough-bred bay. Well, 1 had not been a quarter of an hour in 
Rotten Row, when two Dandies, as I'm told they've called, turned up 
their nose atme. Qne twok his glass, and measured me from head to 
fovt ; and, as I passed by, the other monkey thing says to brother 
bavoon, * Who's my country cousin? —who have we got trom the 
fens of Lincolnshire—a fine pigeon !—Mind the country cut coat, 
and the mahogany topp’d boots.’ 

“ Well, | despised them ; and as [ was carelessly walking my Lorse 
down the ride, with my whip under my arm, I had the misfortune 
to run it in a beautiful woman’s eye, mounted on a tare bit ef blood, 
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and followed by a groom ina crimson and gold livery —A_ thousand 


pardons, ma'am, said 1; Lf hope [ have not hurt you. ‘ Not much,’ 


replied she, in a very sweet voice. So I took off my hat respectfully to 
her; begged her pardon again and again; and we rode up and down 
the Park twice, | being charmed with her conversation. 

* Just at this moment, coasin Dick, in his dragoon uniform, 
gallops up to me, «nd taking me aside, says hé—‘Lady Mary there,’ 
pointing to a carriage, ‘ desités me to say that she begs you will not 
presume to bow to her again, or to call upon het, since you have 
been riding with one of the comtnonest——Says I, I'm sorry to offend 
Lady Mary, our neighbour; but did not know it. * Ob! you fool,’ 
cries Dick, ‘ every one knows her. Why theyll take you for 

F said I; Thy, d—nie, [ scorn your words—but 





‘ied 
he was off.” 

My cousin afterwards went out to dinner, and informed me, next 
merning, that he was laced up so tight in order to be in fashion, that 
he could not eat an ounce; and after the opera, a school fellow took 
him toa tavern, where there was private play, and fleeced him of three 
hundred pounds, for which he gave his bill. 

* A pretty three days in London, indeed! saidI. Ie went home 
on the fourth; and | trust that his example may be useful to other 
country cousins, who may be exposed to the sime sneres.—I need 
not add that Sir John Jones, of the Adelphi Hotel, was no where to 
be found, nor the purse and other articles which my cousin lost atthe 
time he had the honour to get acquaintéd with him. ‘The fellow was 
as littlke known, and not nearly so much liked as 
Tne Hermit ix Lonpon. 





——— 
A YEAR IN LONDON. 


T will create a smile to read the account of English manners given 

by a Frenchman, who, on the authority of a short residenec, takes 
upon himself to describe and toex pose our peculiarities. A little volume 
entitled, * A Year in London,” gives the following account of a public 
tavern cinner:— 

Few days pass in London, without public dinners. Our traveller 
acquainted a Portuguese Jew, long established in London, of the 
desire he had to make one at this kind of entertainment, “ Nothing 
is so easy. Llow do you see Westminster Abbey?” [ pay ashilling 
at every door they open for me.” low do you see St. Paul’s, the 
Tower, the crown jewels ?”"—* The same way: I pay.” * You see, 
then, in London, you bave only to pay; you must however, take care 
t) have your name put down twodays belore, for deeency’s sake, that 
you may not have the appearance of going to a table d’hote; but I 
will put you down for one that is to take place to morrow.” 

Fach having paid 15s. entrance, says our traveller, we were in- 
vrodveed inte a iarge dining room, surrounded: by tables that were 
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only covered with a cloth ; there were at the top of the roam about 
six vacant places, but we were told they were for the singers, twelve 
or fifteen persons, who, like ourselves, had arrived a little too 
late, walked about inthe middle of the room. At length we were 
invited into another room, much less than the first, and where tables 
were sct in the same manner to accommodate about forty persons. 
A waiter brought soup and a heap of plates; be who was nearest took 
possession, and distributed it to those nearest him, before a second 
tureen was placcd at the other end of the table, and that also disap- 
peared before the arrival ofa third. This soup is calied mock turtle, 
that is, picces of calf’s head and ox tails floating in the water in 
whieh they are dressed, and has no flavour but pepper, which had not 
been spared. Soon after, the table was covercd with a profusion of 
roast and boiled meat, and every one began to hack at the same time 
—and vegetables boiled in water, the only sauce given them in this 
country. I had hardly finished my plate of mock turtle, when it 
was loaded with a wing of a boiled fowl, an cnormous picce of 
roast beef, a slice of bot ham, a potatoe, two carrots, and leaves of 
boiled, but not chopped spinach, compleated the pyramid. No one 
thought of drinking, for the English in general are not thirsty till no 
longer hungry; in about a quarter of an hour they cleared away, and 
put down apple tarts, in comparison of which our village — are 
models of excellence,some salads caten without seasoning, and cheese, 
to which some added mustard and salt: tLey then placed before each 
guest a bottle of red wine, or sherry, as he preferred: hardly was 
this done, when five or six persons rose from the table, carrying in 
one hand their glass, in the other their bottle: every one imitated 
them; I followed and did as the others, and we found ourselves in the 
great room, shoved by a crowd of waiters whe were clearing away. 
Oranges and nuts were brought, which my companions below often 
pillaged before they arrived at their destination; at last, after having 
been squeezed, pushed, and clbowed, for half an hour, we succeeded 
in obtaining some scats in the middle of the room, each having his 
bottle between liis knees and glass in his hand. After every health 
one of the singers amused the company with asong, a pause of 
some minutes ensued, and the same thing was re-peated. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than this narrative—-he certainly 
never found ox tails swimming in mock turtle. That at tavern 
dinners vegetables are boiled plain is true —but in what socicty, of 
the very lowest order, could ie sce boiled fowl, roast beef, hain, &c. 
&c. all heaped together in one plate? He goes on tosay, that oysters 
are only eaten in London at supper—except on one day in the year, 
that is the first day of their arrival“ then all the world cat them, 
because there isan universal popular prejudice that cating oysters on 
the firstday will bring them good fortune throughout the year!” 
This is the first we ever heard of such a prejudice. 
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THE LATE MR. HARLOW, TILE ARTIST. 


N R. HARLOW landed at Dover on the 13th of January, after a 
i residence in Italy, for the purposes of study. Within a few 
days of his return to town, panting for the certain fame and glory 
which awaited him, full of the immediate realization of that vision 
which had glowed before his eyes and inflamed his imagination from 
the cradle, he was seized with that malady which, alas! proved mortal. 
The disorder with which Mr. Harlow was attacked was what is 
vulgarly known by the name of the mumps. It speedily assumed a 
very dangerous aspect, the glands and throat being so completely 
swollen and ulcerated as to preclude the possibility of administering 
nourishment of any kind, and even of utterance. 

In person, Mr. I. was slight and well proportioned—his coun- 
tenance remarkably youthful, and his manners mild and pleasing. Au- 
burn hair, and an almost boyish look, added to the wonder which bis 
productions never failed to excite, and to the admiration of his 
superlative talents. 

The following curious circumstance affords a singular instance of 
rare and precocious talent : — 

Walking with his mother once in Piccadilly, she pointed out to him, 
knocking at the Duke of Devonshire’s gate, Mr. Hare, the well 
known associate of his Grace, of Mr. Fox, and other celebrated 
persons, and a gentleman of whom she had often spoken as having 
been an intimate friend of his father and family. No further atten- 
tion was paid to the matter at the time, but Mr. Hare dying shortly 
after, it became a subject of deep regret to the Duchess of Devonshire 
and others, that no likenesshad been taken, to preserve the memory 
of one so much valued. This, by accident, reached the ear ot 
Harlow, who told his mother, that he thought he could execute a 
portrait of Mr. Hare from recoliection. He accordingly set about 
it, and with very stight assistance, produced a picture which was 
universally acknowledged to be an admirable likeness. ‘This extraor- 
dinary faculty never left the artist, and he could almost invariably 
retrace trom memory such portraits as he had formerly copied. In 
one case, when he did so for Mr. Lawrence, the work was so perfecy 
that that gentleman refused to credit the possibility of its being — per- 
formed without the original. 

Mr. Harlow was in the habit of drawing, and depositing in a book, 
the likenesses of eminent persons with whem he was struck on 
meeting them in company. 

The tollowing isan extract of a letter from Canova, to Mr. 
Ilamilton, Under Secretary of State, dated Rome, November 30, 
Isis: 

“This letter will be delivered to you by Mr, Harlow, who has 
painted a picture with wonderful ability, entirely in the style and 
with the eflect of Rubens; and le has thereby gained so much 
jeputation amongst us, that he has been clected a honorary member 
vf the Academy of St. Luke. I assure you I have been prodigious! y 
surprised by the performance, and by his rare talents, as well as 
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strongly attached to him by his amiable manners and his kind heart. 
It is with great pleasure that I say this of him, wishing to Ict you 
know what esteem and affection I have felt for him.— 

“ Canova.” 











THE VELOCIPEDE, OR SWIFT WALKER. 


ara truly original machine was the invention of Baron Charles 
de Drais, master of the woods and forests of his Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Baden. The account given of it by the inventor 
of its nature and properties, is, — 

1. That on a well-maintaired post road, it will travel up hill as 
aot as an active man can walk, 

. On a plain, even after a heavy rain, it will go six or seven miles 
an pte which is as swift as a courier. 

3. When roads are dry and firm, it runs ona plainat the rate of 
eight or nine miles an hour, w hich is equal to a horse’s gallop. 

4. On a descent, it equals a horse at full speed. 

Its theory is founded on the application of a wheel to the action 
ofa man in walking. With respect to the economy of power, this 
invention may be compared to that very ancient one of carriages. 
As a horse draws, ina well constructed carriage, both the carriage 
and its load much easier than he could carry the load atone on his 
back ; so aman conducts, by means of the Velocipede, his body 
easicr ‘than if he had its whole weight to support on his feet. It is 
equally inccntestible, that the V elocipede, as itmakes but one im- 
pression or rut, may always be directed on the best part of a roa. 
On a hard road, the rapidity of the Velocipede resembles that of an 
expert skaiter, as the principles of the two motions are the same. In 
truth, it runs a considerable distance while the rider is inactive, and 
with the same rapidity as when his feet are in motion ; and, in a 
descent, it wil! beat the best horses in a great distance, without being 
exposed to the risks incidental to them, as it is guided by the mere 
gradual motion of the fingers, and may be instantly stopped by ihe 
tect. 

It consists of two wheels, one behind the other, connected by a 
perch, on which a saddle is placed for the seat of the traveller. ‘The 
front wheel is made to turn on a pivot, and is guided in the same 
manner as a Bath chair. Onaccushion in front, the fore arm is 
rested ; and by this means tbe instrument and the traveller are kept 
in equilibrio, . 

Its ManxacGement.—TVhe traveller having placed himself oy 
a pad raised gn the perch, his clbows extended, and his body 
inclined a little ferward, must rest his arms on the cushion, and 
preserve his equilibrium: by pressing tightly on that side which 
appears to be rising. ‘The rudder (if it may be so called) must be 
held by both hands, which are not to rest on the cushion, that they 
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may be at full liberty, as they are as essential to the conduct of the 
machine, as the arms are to the maintenance of the balance of it 
(attention will soon produce sufficient dexterity for this purpose) : 
then, placing the feet lightly on the ground, long, but very slow steps 
are to oc taken, in a right line, at first; taking care to avoid turning 
the toes out, lest the heels should come in contact with the hind 
wheel. [tis only after having acquired dexterity in the equilibrium 
and direction of the Velocipece, that the attempt to increase the 
motion of the feet, or to keep them clevated while it is in rapid 
motion, ought to be attempted. 








DEFENCE OF POPE. 


oes following powerful and eloquent defence of Pope againsi 
the attack of Bowles, who asserts that Pope’s images are drawn 
from art more than from nature, is extracted from Campbell's Essay 
ov Fnglish Poetry :— 

“ That Pope was neither so insensible to the beauties of nature, 
nor so indistinct in describing them, as to forfeit the character of a 
genuine poet, i3 what I inean to urge, without exaggerating his 
picturesqueness. But before speaking of that quality in his writings, 
I would beg leave to observe, in the first place, that the faculty by 
which a poet luminously describes objects of art, is essentially the 
same faculty which enables him to be a faithful describer of simple 
nature ; in the second place, that nature and art are to a greater 
degree relative terms in poetical description than is generally recol- 
lected ; and thirdly, that artificial objects and manners are of so 
much importance tn fiction, as to make the exquisice description of 
them no less characteristic of genius than the description of simple 
physical appearances. The poet ts “ creation’s heir.” tle deepens 
our social interest in existence. Itis surely by the liveliness of the 
interest which he excites in existence, and not by the class of sub- 
jects which he chooses, that we most fairly appreciate the genius or 
the life of life which isin him. It is no irreverence to the external 
charms of nature to say, that they are not more important to a poet's 
study than the manners and aflections of his pieces. Nature is the 
poet's goddess ; but by nature no one rightly understands her mere 
inanimate face—however charming it may be—or the simple lands- 
cape painting of trees, clouds, precipices, aad flowers, Why then 
ty Pope, or any other poet, exclusively by his powers of describing 
inanimate phenomena ? Nature, in the wide and proper sense of the 
word, means life in all its circumstances—nature moral as well as 
external. As the subject of inspired fiction, nature includes artificial 
forms and manners. Richardsonis no less a painter of nature than 
Homer. Homer himself is a minute describer of works of art; and 
Milton is full of imagery derived trom it.—Satan’s spear is compared 
yo the pine, that makes ‘ the mast of some great admiral,’ and bis 
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sh'cld is like the moon, but like the moon artificially seen through 
the glass of the Tuscan artist. The ‘spirit stirring drum, the ear 
piercing fife, the royal banner, and all quality, pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,’ are all artificial images. When 
Shakspeare groups into one view the most sublime objects of the 
universe, he fixes first on ‘the cloud capt towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, the solemn temples.’ 

“Those who have ever witnessed the spectacle of the launching 
of a ship of the line, will perhaps forgive me for adding this to the 
examples of sublime objects of artificial life. Of that spectacle 1 
can never forget the inipression, and of having witnessed it reflected 
from the faces of ten thousand spectators. ‘They seem yet before me. 
I sympathise with their deep and silent expectation, and with thei. 
final burst of enthusiasm.—It was not a vulgar joy, but an affecting 
solemnity. When the vast bulwark sprang from her cradle, the 
calm water on which she swung majestically round, gave the ima- 
gination a contrast of the stormy element on which she was soon to 
ride. All the days of battle and the nights of danger which she 
had to encounter, all the ends of the earth which she had to visit, 
and all that she had to do and to suffer for her country, rose in awfui 
presentiment before the mind ; and when the heart gave her a_ bene- 
diction, it was like one pronounced on a living being.” 


—_—_—_—_ 
ANECDOTE OF ABBAS MIRZA. 


BBAS Mirza, the Crown Prince of Persia, is one of the most 
remarkable men of our times. He was born in the year 1782, 

and every body expects great changes when he ascends his father’s 
throne. His intercourse with learned Europeans ; his speaking the 
English and French languages very fluently ; his introduction of the 
European military system and discipline, and forming on that system 
a body of about 10,000 infantry, and a considerable corps of ar- 
tillery ; and other measures, display a mind of no common order. 
Abbas Mirza is not a mere soldier, but bis finer qualities render hin 
still more worthy of the throne. Moritz Von Kotzebue relates the 
following honourable anecdute of him :—* ‘The Russian Ambuas- 
sador,” says he, * perceived in the garden belonging to the Prince, a 
projecting corner of an old wall, which made a very ugly contrast 
with the rest, and disfigured the prospect. He asked Abbas Mirza 
why he did uot have ut pulled down.” ‘Only think,’ replied the 
Prince, ‘1 have bought this garden from several proprietors in order 
to make something magnificent ; the proprietor of the place where 
the wall projects, is an old peasant, the only person who positively 
refused to scil me his piece of land, as he would not part with it fo: 
any price, it being an old family possession. I must confess it is very 
vexatious, but, notwithstanding, | honour him for his attachment to 
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his forefathers, and still more for his boldness in refusing it me. - But 
J will wait till an heir of his shall be more reasonable !"” 


EEE 


Dr. Clarke's Travels from Sundswall, in Sweden, to the 
Borders of Lapland. 


\ E soon reached the Ledea, on whose banks there is an iron 

foundery, belonging to Mr. Pauli. A blast furnace for ‘this 
foundery cost him between five and six thousand rix dollars. The 
ore comes to him from the island of Uteen, lying in the Baltic, about 
fifteen Swedish miles south of Stockholm. It consists of highly 
magnetic iron, with a brilliant metalic lustre, and granular texture, 
crumbling between the figures. The furnacefor smelting this ore 
resembles an English lime kiln, in whieh the ore was laid 
with charcoal. An undershot wheel, turning two semicircular 
blocks, by the most simple contrivance, worked the bellows: 
the blocks alternately pressing down the bellows. which are so often 
taised by a lever, laden at one extremity with «trunk fullof stone. 
‘Two such bellows, by an alternate motion, maintained a constant 
current of air; but they had not the power of the bellows worked by 
steam in our Derbyshire founderies. Previous to smelting the 
ore, it is calcined and stamped ; and then, being mixed with lime 
stone as a flux, it is committed to the furnace. Wesaw the subse- 
quent process of hammering the smelied metal into bar-iron ; that 
which is here made being considered as the best of its kind. Pig 
iron is used for this purpose. We saw two hammers at work ; they 
were putin motion by undershot wheels, like those of the old forges 
once common in Sussex, before the timber had been consumed for 
fuel. The Swedish bar-iron, therefore, owes nothing of its excellence 
to the superiority of their manner of working it; for, in the 
apparatus of their forges, the Swedes are many gencrations behind 
us. In preparing the metal for the hammers, the cast iron was heated 
until ready to melt, and then it was compressed by repeated blows ; 
by which process the carthy impurities are forced out, and the iron 
is rendered maileable. 

From the foundery, we came to Lefvar ; and in the next stage, 
to Angerajo, passed entirely through forests ; the trees gradually di- 
minished in their size as we advanced farther northward, and thrived 
less abundantly. Afterwards ina forest, we were attacked by a swarm 
of insects, ike large bees, or rather hornets,—from which we were 
fortunately defended by a practice absolutely necessary to all who 
venture through the northern provinces of Sweden, during the asum- 
mer,-—but which may surprise the reader,—namely that of wearing 
veils, as a protection against mosquitoes. ‘These winged daemons, for 
we couid give them no other name, covered our hats, veils, and 
clothes, and settling innumbers on the horses, made the blood flow 
wherever they fixed, Our diiver, and an Fiuglish servant, who would 
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not take the precaution of using the veil, were much bitten. But 
the wounds did not swell afterwards, as from the bites of mosquitues, 
nor were they attended by any irritation. ‘The Swedes call these 
insects Brumsa. In the autumn, they attack the cattle—making a 
nidus in the skin for their eggs, which are afterwards hatched there, 
and produce terrible wounds. 

The town of Umea is of considerable size; the streets are long, 
and perfectly straight. As we entered it, we were surprised to find 
that not a human being was to be seen. Every street was deseried as 
if a plague had raged ; owing, as we were told, to the rigid obser~ 
vance among the inhabitants of their hour of dinner ; at which mea! 
they were all assembled in their houses. We felt highly gratitied, 
in having at last reached one of those towns in the northern part of 
the gulph of Both nia, which we bad often noticed in D’Anville’s 
maps. 

We arrived at Safvar: here we saw a floor strewed with long rushes; 
as, in old times, it was the fashion in our own country. Here the 
ancient buskin was worn by the men, and a curious kind of shoe, 
made from two pieces of leather, yielding, like a glove, to every mo. 
tion of the foot. The skins of animals, with the fur upon them,began 
now to appear in common use, for bed coverings. 

In our next stage, to Gumboda, the atinosphere exhibited a very 
remarkable appearance ; clouds, tinged by the setting sun with hues 
ofa glowing red, appearing at the same moment, with other clouds 
coloured by his rising. The horizon was literally in a blaze, through- 
out the whole intervening space between the point where thesun went 
down, and that whence he was to re-appear ; which took place at 
halt after one, as nearly as we could determine by our watches. ‘There 
was not anywhere to be discerned one sombre tint, or embrowning 
shadow ; all was light as noon. And as the dew had fallen so co- 
piously when the sun disappeared, so, previously to his rising, it was 
again exhaled in dense vapours, ascending like smoke, white as milk, 
filling all the vallies, and striking the sides of the forests. 

Throughout this part of Sweden, the drivers are so little accustomed 
to have any present made to them above the price of their horses, 
that it is difficult to make them comprehend for what purpose tt is 
offered. From Jafse, our horses might be said almost to fly; such 
was the speed with which we were conducted tothe ferry over ihe 
mouth of the Pitea river. We had for our driver a boy, who disdaining 
any seat, placed himself upon the pole of the waggon, guiding bts 
fiery steeas by two small cords without any whip, 





A MODERN BEAU SPEAKING OF HIMSELP. 


[*" un adeptin all the delightful follies of fashion: I lead the 
imude, and make these dear whims,which are ridiculous in other:, 
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but graceful and captivating in me. I am in debt to all the town ; in 
love with all the women ; envied by all the men ; stared at by the 
world ; laughed at by the little; imitated by the great; hated by 
the awkward; and hooted by the mob. I have ruined filty 
tradesmen, and five Jews——Nay, I have dcen ruined myself 
these three years, and I live in as high a style as ever.—Sitting or 
starting, riding or walking, I doevery thing with grace. See me 
take out my handkerchict, put on my gloves, pick up a fan, present a 
bouquet, dangle in my chair, loll in my chariot; the most tifling 
actions are made interesting by my manner. Nay, I even sleep like 
agentleman. Women think me irresistible. Ihave a smile for one, 
anod for another, a wink for a third, a hem and how do you do for 
a fourth, and she who gets a squeeze of the hand from me thinks 
herself in heaven. 








CRIMINAL LAWS. 


To tne Fvrror. 
Sir, 


WHATEVER may be thought of the popular measures now in 

agitation respecting the stateof our Criminal Laws,] may 
safely point out one error in the conduct of those who oppose the 
said measures. Their error consists in imputing novelty to the sub- 
ject ; and, as usual, combining novelty with innovation—a word of 
very unpleasant sound. Iu fact, however, the subject was very fully 
discussed as long ago as the years 1771 and 1772; and there has 
not been a single argument brought forward on the present occasion, 
however wire-drawn into speeches and pamphlets, which will not be 
found to be included in a passage in the first edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, and repeated in all the following. 

I have only to add, which indeed was the principal object of this 
short letter, a very curious fact. Oneof the ablest pamphlets on 
the subject of Capital Punishments, appeared in 1772, under the 
title of * The frequency of Capital Punishments inconsistent with 
justice, sound policy, and religion. Being the substance of a Sermon, 
&e.” With some portion of declamation there is, perhaps, as much 
sound reasoning in this as in any of the pamphlets published on the 
saine subject then, or since. 

And by whom was this sermon preached and published? By Dr. 
William Dodd, who, five years after, was hanged tor a forgery ! 

Lecror. 





A CATCII, 


Musical gendeman, while performing, was arrested by fxo 
bailiffs, who requested him to join themina trio.—** I should 
rather imagine (said the unfortunate gentleman) you wish for a 
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MOORISH BEGGAR. 


Greek merchant, who resided at Algiers, was made executor to 

a friend, who, among other pious legacies, bequeathed bim a., 
certain sum for charitable uses. Qne day, the merchant passitty by, 
a Moor, who. was sitting in the strect, lame, and almost blind, asked 
charity of him, The merchantdropped him his handfat of asp-rs, 
which unusual sight so transported the beggar, that he followed the 
merchant upon his crutches, cal'ing out upon Heaven to shower 
down its blessings upon him. Nordid he leave following his-beneface 
tor till ke discovered his house, and afterwards took his post in a 
place where the merchant must daily. pass by him. Next day the 
Moor begged his charity, and the Greek repeated if, which gained 
him great reputation, anv a crowd of customers, At length the 
merchant had occasion to go to Egypt. The beggar still kept his post, 
but.missing his tenefactor, had the mortifictaton to hear that tre was 
vut of the kingdom. © In about six months he returfed. The beggar 
was overjoyed to see him ; but when the merchant was going to bestow 
his charity, declined it, saying 4 wae betzer to pay him his arrears 
atonce. ‘The Greek told him he did not know what he meant by 
arrears ; to which the other replied, that he fad beep absent near six 
months, and consequently that there was. about 8@ pals duc. The 
Greek did not know whether the fellaw’s impudence deserved most to 
be laughed at or chastised: bet the Moor lard his’ complaint be- 
fore the Dey, and the Greek merchant was sewt for to make bis 
defence. The Moor alleged, that the merchant had, for the 
continuance ofa mouth, daily given him a rial; that upon such 
a daily income he was very glad to leave of working ; that tie 
merchant went away without yiving him the least notice that 
pension was to cease 5 that he had still kept his post, praying to God 
for his return; besides that, relying on his accustomed. diberaiity, be 
had contracted some debts for big support; but, upon demanding his 
arrears, the merchant had laughed athim, and threatened him, 
After a debate by the Dey in Council, the merchant was condemned 
to pay the arrears, but released from any promise to believe him 
in future, 

SEE 


THE JEWS. 


I N the year 1293, in the reign of Edward I. the property of all the 

Jews in England was confiscated to the use of the Crown + 280 of 
them were hanged in one day, charged with aduerating the coin. 
Above 15,000 of these unfortunate people, in that reign, were 
plundered of all their wealth, and banished the kingdom. In the 
year 1818, in the reignoft George IL. Mr. Rothsebild, a celebrated 
Jew, was at the head of most of the toans to the European Kings and 
Emperors. How remarkably de these facts speak in favour of the 
of liberal and enlightened opinions in this country! 
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Answer, by Ann, to J. P. Reed’s Anagram, inserted December 28. 


OME, when transpos’d, will bring to view, ‘ 
OMER, the measure meant by you. 


J. Parris, of Axminster, P. Code, of Plymouth, J. Beedell, of Ottery, 
Ff. Burrington, and J. Barry, of Crediton, and J. W. Angeer, of Plymouth 
Dock, have also answered this rebus. 


——SEeeees 
Answer, by C. M. Wilson, Dorchestcr, to the last Charade, inserted December 28. 


OW oft, when love the way has led, 
By MOON LIGHT on its wings I’ve fled 
To meet the form of lier I love 
And walk withio the neighbouring grove. 


We have received similar answers from Ann, T. Dowding, West Stower, 
F. Lac gee and J. Barry, Crediton, J. W. Angear, Dock, and P. Code, of 
Plymouth. 





CHARADE.—BY ONE OF HELSTON. 


NSPOSE a reptile, ’twill express 
What many cunning men possess. 
Transpose again, you'll have before ye 
The glory of the British navy. i 





———— 
CHARADE.—BY PERIWINKLE. 


| By == the awful silence of my past 

My dreadful whole often doth peace invade ; 
My second is a well known, patient beast, 

Most useful found io every kind of trade. 

When you to sleep recline your head, 

Moy grateful dreams your fancy please! 

Nor e’er my whole (Oh horrid sprite!) 

Molest your slambers, or disturb your ease! 





ENIGMA.—BY J. PARRIS, AXMINSTER. 


WHEN cold and piercing winter reigns, 
I am of universal use; 
When flowers clothe the verdant plains, 

Tis [ that lovely scene produce. 
Tho’ ladies soon my influence shun 

I am their never failing friend; 
Yet by me th ds are undone, 

Aod brought to an untimely end. 
Spontaneonsly my aid extends 

Unto the righteous and the sinner; 
I’m to the cook a constant friend, 
Aad by my aid she dresses dinner. 



































I 
INFANCY. 


From Rogers’s Poem entitled Human Life. 


HE hour arrives, the moment wished and feared; _ 


The child is boru, by many a pang endeared. 
And now the mother’s ear’ has caught his cry; 
Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye! 
He comes—sbe clasps him. ‘To her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 
Her by her smile bow soon the stranger knows; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows! 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 
He walks, tie speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked iu her arms, his arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue) 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, ber lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the bearings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart. 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exlaust a mother’s love. 


But sovn a aobler task demands her care, 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there! 
And now the volume on her lap has canght 
His wandermg eye—now many a written thought 
Never to die; with many a lisping sweet 
His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat. 


——_ —_—— 
MY BREAST. 


ATAL this void within my breast! 
I cannot breathe, [ cannot rest, 

My spirit sinks—I try in vain 
To bear me up; yet’tis not pain ; 
But as if all the nobler part 

Where life is played for were undone : 
As if the centre-fount, the heart, 
Were parched —a streamless fount of stone: 
As if the soul would just desert 

This tenement so riven and lone. 
Thus hourly troubles, hourly cares, 
The feeble mortal frame outwears ; 
And sorzrows on poor manhood’s prime 
Aagticipate the work of time. 
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As disappointments day by day 
the spring of being prey, 
And canker hope, and bring unrest, 
Aad make this void which gnaws my breast, 


It seems as if, the Straggle e’er, 
This world and I should strive no more. 
Worn by the war that wit? nét cease, 
’Tis the last little woupd gives peace. 
That peace the peace of death, the grave 
Its temple, where rejmeings are ; 
Or refuge, which alike the brave 
Triymphant, aud defeated, share ; 
Or endless wpe to save 
The exhausted victio from, despair. 
Oh! be it all to me, whose woes 
Have felt smajl pause, have known no close ; 
Whose clouded course an this earth’s scene 
Few beams have cheered, faint, far between ; 
Whose force, the brnut of battle past, 
‘Through nature’s weakness yields at lust ; 
And seldom. aided, rarely blest, 
Tastes fate in thee—void of the bresst. 





IN EFFIGIES UXORIS. 


F whatever date the verses ied below may chaace to be, the situation 
which they describe is of ages! The expression of this worst of 

griets emerges through the unconth rhmes of the age of Ohevles I]. Very 

few liberties (in a word ebanged here and there) have been taken ia them. 





SWEET spirit! from that lovely bondage free 
Of flux mortahty, 
Free from the cares thet rudely press 
The mourner, that compamoniess 
Must onward tread life’s wilderness 
Uncheer’d by thee! 


Oh! heed’st thou where that couch of tears they strew, 
And midnight sighs, 

For him, that lowely one, that bade adieu 

With thee, to all of joy that e’er he knew! 

For him no more of bope's ilinsive hue 
Shall visions rise! 


There beats the heart so cheerless and onfriended, 
That if on joy depeuded 

The pulse of life, that ministry 

With thy last sigh had ceas’d to be! 

Tn grict’s torlora captivity 
With bope uoblended, 


That left me none beloving, loved by none 
(Now thou art gone !) 

Nor hath that babe of thine the power 

To smile away the shades that lower— 

Unsooth’d alone! 











